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Reaty Sets Up 
New Romania 


" | pig Four Nations Agree on 
Postwar Boundaries of 
Balkan Country 





© weeks from today—on June 
17—the Big Four foreign minis- 
jers will reassemble in Paris after a 
month’s recess. Meanwhile, the depu- 
ties of the foreign ministers are con- 
tinuing to meet in the French capital, 
trying to piece together some of the 
wreckage of Europe’s political prob- 
f lems. Whether the big powers can 
¥ compromise their many differences in 
’ June better than in April and May is 
perhaps the biggest international 
question on the horizon. 

Since the foreign ministers ended 
their recent discussions, there has 
been world-wide debate about the suc- 
cess or failure with which they at- 
tacked the problems of peacemaking. 
Particular attention has _ centered 
around the decisions concerning Ro- 
mania’s numerous and troublesome 
boundary areas — Bessarabia, Buko- 

_vina, Transylvania, and Dobruja. 

Some people regard these settle- 
ments as evidence that the Big Four 
can and will reach peaceful agree- 
ments. Others, however, are con- 
cerned about the Romanian decisions, 
arguing that some of them are unjust 
and unwise, and that they will only 
cause more trouble in the future. 
Since it is just such small territorial 
disputes as these that inflame national- 
ist passions and lead to war, it is well 
to know the facts. Let us, therefore, 
examine Romania’s position in Euro- 
pean affairs and the particular prob- 
lems she offers the peacemakers. 

Romania has always been a politi- 
cal problem because she is a storm 
center of mixed populations. To ap- 
preciate this fact, 
it is necessary to 
know a bit about 
Romania’s history. 
Ever since the days 
when the coun- 
try was a Roman 
province, warring 
tribes have passed 
back and _ forth 
wrinews @cross the land, 

Michael leaving their influ- 
of ence in culture, 
language, and population. 

Moldavia and Wallachia—the two 
Provinces which today make up the 
basie framework of Romania—emerge 
on the pages of history about the 13th 
century. As independent principali- 
ties, they fought bitterly against each 

and also against Polish, Hun- 
Sétian, and Turkish invaders, even- 
tually falling to the Turks. For al- 
Most 400 years afterward they suf- 
feted under inefficient and corrupt 
nts, often serving as nothing more 

“pawns in the struggle between 
and Turkey. 

(Concluded on page 6) 












































































































































































































HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


The Beautiful Postwar World 


Building for Tomorrow 
By Walter E. Myer 


IN a recent issue of Look, Harlan Logan discusses what he conceives to be “The 

Failure of American Education.” Across the first two pages covered by the 
article there are faces of children. “These boys and girls,” runs the caption, “eager 
and alert, are capable of becoming valuable citizens of tomorrow.” 


But will they? What will the next few years do to these faces? As one turns 
the page he finds the answer “if our schools fail them.” The faces on the following 
page are those of “bewildered or anti-social human wrecks.” 


The idea stressed by the author that the personality and character of a youth 
is as putty, which may be formed by environment into any of a variety of moulds, 
attractive or repellent, finds forcible expression in a well known poem by an un- 
known author, entitled, “Two Pictures.” Some of the stanzas are quoted below: 


A youthful painter found one day, 
In the streets of Rome, a child at play. 


And moved by the beauty it bore, 

The heavenly look that its features wore, 
On a canvas, radiant and grand, 

He painted its face with a master hand. 


Year after year on his wall it hung; 

*T was ever joyful and always young— 
Driving away all thoughts of gloom 

While the painter toiled in his dingy room. 


His raven ringlets grew thin and gray, 
His young ambition all passed away; 
Yet he looked for years in many a place, 
To find a contrast to that sweet face. 


Through haunts of vice in the night he stayed 
To find some ruin that crime had made. 

At last in a prison cell he caught 

A glimpse of the hideous fiend he sought. 


On a canvas weird and wild but grand, 
He painted the face with a master hand. 


. (Concluded on page 5, column 4) 


Strike Record 
Alarms Nation 


Many Solutions Debated as 
U. S. Seeks Road to In- 


dustrial Peace 


N the months since V-J Day, labor 

disputes have cost the nation more 
man-days of production than in any 
previous period. The total for the 
first quarter of 1946 was greater than 
that of the heaviest prewar strike 
year, 1937. 

These facts alone show how serious 
industrial strife has become in the 
United States today. But a look at 
the results of recent controversies 
between labor and management is even 
more alarming. Again and again, the 
whole industrial machine has threat- 
ened to break down because of work 
stoppages in key industries. 

The situation recalls the old jingle: 
“For want of a nail, the shoe was 
lost; for want of a shoe, the horse 
was lost; for want of a horse, the 
rider was lost . . .” and so on, until, 
“a kingdom was lost—and all for the 
want of a horseshoe nail.” 

Since the end of the war, the Amer- 
ican people have seen that our in- 
dustrial system is so closely knit to- 
gether that any important part of it 
can become the “horseshoe nail’ that 
loses the kingdom. A shutdown in 
one industry can stop production in 
many others far removed from it. In 
the end, everyone in the country 
suffers. 

Up and down the nation, people are 
already feeling the effects of recent 
labor-management conflicts. They 
cannot buy the products they had 
hoped ‘to find on the market by now; 
many cannot go ahead with their 
postwar businesses because of short- 
ages. Worse still, the country faces 
a dangerous inflation in the months 
ahead, for essential goods will con- 
tinue to be scarce and there will be 
more and more pressure for skyrocket- 
ing prices. 

How is the nation to protect itself 
against the disastrous effects of con- 
flict between workers and employers? 
During the war, many disputes were 
held in check by labor’s no-strike 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Industrial Peace Needed in U. S. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


pledge. Where unsettled controversies 
did bring work stoppages, the govern- 
ment was usually able to keep pro- 
duction going by seizing strike-bound 
plants and running them itself. 

Another wartime safeguard against 
stoppages was the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act, which gave the War Labor 
Board power to fix wages. The act 
also banned strikes until workers had 
filed notice of their intentions, waited 
30 days, and, under government super- 
vision, voted to stop work. 

But labor is no longer bound by 
the no-strike pledge and the War La- 
bor Disputes Act will expire six 
months after the end of the war is 
officially proclaimed. Similarly, the 
President’s power to seize plants 
where disputes threaten to stall pro- 
duction will run out when his war 
powers lapse. 

Thus within a short time the na- 
tion may find itself virtually without 
protection against the crippling re- 
sults of industrial warfare. For this 
reason, Congress has been studying 
new ways of dealing with labor-man- 
agement disputes—methods which will 
force workers and employers to come 
to terms without interrupting produc- 
tion. (A discussion of President Tru- 
man’s latest proposal appears on page 
four.) 

One way to force peaceful settle- 
ment of labor disputes is to set up a 
system of compulsory arbitration. In 
the past year, Congress has considered 
several measures which would bind 
workers and employers in key indus- 
tries to let a government agency settle 
their differences when they fail to 
worked them out on their own. 

There is, for example, the Federal 
Industrial Relations Act introduced 
a year ago by Senators Hatch, Ball, 
and Burton (now Justice Burton of 
the Supreme Court). This measure 


would set up a new Federal Labor 





compulsory arbitration besides placing 
many new restrictions on labor. As 
the Case bill stands now, the Senate 
has taken out most of its harsher 
provisions, including compulsory arbi- 
tration. But, with labor warfare con- 
tinuing, there is serious talk of put- 
ting the “teeth” back in the bill. 

Compulsory arbitration was first 
tried in New Zealand in 1894. Con- 
ciliation boards were set up to help 
workers and employers reach agree- 
ment. If they could not bring about 
a voluntary settlement, they had power 
to hand down final decisions. Anyone 
who refused to accept board decisions 
was fined. 


Past Examples 


At first, the law was conspicuously 
successful. Soon New Zealand had 
a reputation as a land without strikes. 
But after a decade or so, work stop- 
pages began again in spite of the law. 

In this country, one state—Kansas 
—has tried to check labor disputes by 
a compulsory arbitration law. Be- 
ginning in 1920, all big disputes were 
brought before a state Court of In- 
dustrial Relations. It examined the 
facts and handed down decisions which 
were binding on both parties. Vio- 
lations of its decisions were punish- 
able as criminal offenses. 

Unfortunately, the short life of the 
Kansas compulsory arbitration law 
was marked by the bitterest dissen- 
sion between labor and management. 
Finding that the law did not prevent 
industrial strife, the state finally abol- 
ished the court in 1925. 

Wherever compulsory arbitration 
has been tried, it has been found very 
difficult to enforce, particularly in in- 
dustries involving large numbers of 
people. The big problem is penalties. 
Now, fines and prison sentences are 
the usual punishments under American 
law. But it is extremely hard to col- 
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One possible solution to labor disputes was offered last year in a bill sponsored by 


Senators Burton, Hatch and Ball (left to right). 


Since then, Burton has become 


an associate justice of the United States Supreme Court. 


Relations Board to help workers and 
employers come to an understanding. 

Whenever a serious work stoppage 
threatened—one which would hurt the 
nation as a whole—the Board would 
appoint a fact-finding committee to 
analyze the situation and advise the 
disputing parties. If they failed to 
agree after hearing the fact-finders’ 
recommendations, the committee would 
become an arbitration board. In this 
role, it would hand down a final de- 
cision which both parties would have 
to accept. 

More recently, congressional atten- 
tion has centered on the Case bill. 
Originally, this was a sterner measure 
than..the.Ball-Burton-Hatch. bill. As 
first drawn up, it would have required 

J ' 


lect fines from hundreds of thousands 
of union members. Imprisonment is 
even less practical. 

As one writer, Kurt Braun, put it: 
“No means exist to make labor-man- 
agement warfare completely impossi- 
ble unless forced labor is introduced. 
Experience in various countries has 
shown that employees in the long run 
cannot be forced to do useful work— 
least of all by locking themi in jail.” 

The difficulty of enforcement is, 
however, only one of many arguments 
against compulsory arbitration. Large 
groups among workers and employers 
alike oppose it as an infringement of 
their rights. 

Labor’s point of view is that com- 
pulsory arbitration takes away its 
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Prisoner of Industrial War 


strongest weapon—the strike—and 
leaves it at the mercy of government 
administrators. Many labor leaders 
say union history shows that labor has 
never won higher wages or better 
working conditions except by using 
the strike. As they see it, there is no 
reason to believe it ever will. 

Employers who oppose compulsory 
arbitration say the government should 
not tell them what wages they should 
pay or how much they can keep in 
profits. From that point, as they view 
the matter, it is an easy step for the 
government to fix prices, to decide 
what shall and shall not be produced, 
and, in short, to set up a completely 
socialistic system. 

Senator Wayne Morse summzrized 
the way both labor and management 
opponents of compulsory arbitration 
feel when he said: “Free labor and 
free industry see in it the danger of 
loss of economic liberties which, over 
the long years, have been more bene- 
ficial to the development of the Amer- 
ican standard of living than could 
probably have been the case if such 
freedom had not existed. After all, 
the right of free men to organize and 
bargain collectively and to strike or 
lockout if necessary has been a great 
check against exploitation. Don’t for- 
get that government can be an ex- 
ploiter, too, but usually it takes a very 
long time to remedy the exploitation 
of government.” 

Those who urge compulsory arbitra- 
tion make their strongest plea on the 
grounds that we can no longer afford 
to let labor and management “fight it 
out” when disputes come up between 
them. If workers and employers were 
the only ones affected by interrupted 
production it would be another matter, 
but everyone suffers from the effects of 
unrestrained labor warfare. 

Donald Richberg, who helped to 
write the Hatch-Burton-Ball bill for 
compulsory arbitration put the case 
this way: “No government can per- 
mit its citizens to suffer for lack of 
light or heat or food just because the 
producers and distributors cannot 
agree upon the division of rewards 
for their cooperative public service. 
The government must act to compel 
one or both parties to fulfill the re- 
sponsibility they have assumed to sup- 
ply a public necessity. 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST.Dispatcy 


“The government must either seize 
the enterprise and operate it or use 
force to make one contestant yield 
to the other. Government cannot re. 
main impotent to protect the people 
from suffering, disease, and death 
that will come from deprivation of 
the necessities of life. Such a con- 
flict must be ended by compulsion, 
by using the organized force of gov- 
ernment.” 

Supporters of compulsory arbitra 
tion point out that other ways of han 
dling labor disputes have not works 
Even the railroad industry, which is 
covered by a law which uses all devices 
short of compulsory arbitration to pre- 
vent disputes from getting out of hand, 
has been prey to dangerous contro- 
versies, as we have just seen. 

The Railway Labor Act provides for 
a cooling-off period of 30 days before 
workers can leave their jobs. It pro 
vides for a mediation service. Finally, 
it empowers the President to appoint 
fact-finders to recommend settlement 
in serious deadlocks.. Yet there has 
been serious labor trouble in the rail- 
road industry. 


Danger of Socialism? 


Those who advocate compulsory ar- 
bitration feel that there is little danger 
that it will take the nation down the 
road to socialism. They point out 
that the device would not be used 
except in cases where the public in- 
terest was clearly threatened. No one 
has suggested that the government 
intervene in every minor dispute. 

It is argued further that government 
already limits the freedom of both | 
workers and employers. Our minimum 
wage laws tell employers how much 
they shall pay workers. Scores of fed- 
eral and state regulations prescribe 
working conditions.. Yet we do not 
have socialism. 

It is also contended that both work 
ers and employers. would be better 
off if they were not allowed to & 
gage in costly conflicts with 
other. In a long labor battle, both 
sides lose, for employers forfeit prof- 
its and workers give up wages. 

When individuals clash, the courts 
have power to decide who is right and 
who is wrong, and both parties must 
accept the verdict. The same met 
it is argued, should be used in settling 
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opel ‘fer World Government,” 
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qe ivilntries of the world can do 


gne of two things. First, they can 
jeep the nation as the highest form 
of government and continue interna- 
tional relations based on goodwill. But 
this system has not prevented wars 
in the past. 

4 Second, they can create a limited 
‘gorld government. Such a world gov- 
ernment would be superior to naticnal 
states and would have the power to 
prohibit war and acts which lead to 


“ee United Nations could be used 
for the beginning of the limited world 
government which should be estab- 
jished in the near future. The UN 
could be reorganized so that there 
would be good legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches. The world gov- 
ernment should have the right to col- 
lect taxes and to inspect countries for 
armaments. It should have a strong 
military force to carry out its deci- 
sions. 

Only with such a limited world gov- 
ernment can we eliminate such weap- 
ons of mass destruction as the atomic 
bomb. If some countries do not want 
to join, the new system should be 
established anyway. 














LAMBERT IN CHICAGO SUN 
The answer? 


One of the most serious problems 
of establishing a limited world gov- 
ernment now is the difficulty of find- 
ing world-minded leaders who would 
be able to direct it. 


“A Challenge to American Women,” 
by Agnes E. Meyer, Collier's. 


“Today our American. women are 
standing at the crossroads. _They are 
more cruel, more selfish, and more ma- 
terial in outlook than American men.” 
American women are not fully meeting 
their responsibilities for the preserva- 
tion of the values of our democratic 
society. The road which the majority 
of them now choose will determine to 


r 


zation. 

Women are inclined to be too occu- 
Pied with the material things of life— 
Clothes, furniture, food. They do not 
Sive enough attention to looking after 
their children, their husbands. More 









and more public agencies have had to 
assume the responsibilities that should 
hormally belong to women—the protec- 
read of the child, the problems of the 





4 great extent the future of our civili-,. 


As a result juvenile delinquency is . 
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soaring; divorce courts are working 
overtime; children grow up selfish, ma- 
terial-minded, with no real under- 
standing of democracy. 

It is time that American women 
awakened to their duties. They should 
create homes with atmospheres of love. 
They should teach their children the 
social, moral, and spiritual traditions 
of our democracy. 


“Millions of Germans Wandering,” 
Chicago Daily News. 


From Frankfurt, Germany, comes 
news of millions of Germans who 
have become nomads of Europe. They 
are forced travelers moving from their 
homes and property into other sectors 
of Germany where the inhabitants 
don’t know them, haven’t room for 
them, but are, nevertheless, forced 
to take them in. 

They are Germans from the Su- 
detenland, driven out by the Czechs; 
Germans from Silesia and other por- 
tions of east Germany kicked out by 
the Poles. The Poles get the land 
belonging to the Germans in exchange 
for a large chunk of east Poland ceded 
to Russia. 

The refugees move “with from 100 
to 1,000 pounds of luggage, depending 
on whether they manage to get a cart 
or other means to carry belongings.” 
Most of these refugees are moving into 
the British zone in western Germany. 
With little property and no work, 
these dispossessed Germans may be- 
come dangerous elements on the con- 
tinent. 


“Where Is All the Dough?” by Donn 
Layne, Nation's Business. 


More than $28 billion are in circu- 
lation today. This is approximately 
five times as much cash as we had 10 
years ago. Business is better, peo- 
ple are earning more, and prices are 
higher. All this adds up to a need 
for large amounts of money. Black 
markets increase the need for a supply 
of ready cash, for the merchant on 
the black market will seldom take a 
check or “charge it.” 

But where is the money? The $28 
billion would put more than $200 in 
the pocket of every man, woman, and 
child in the country. Few of us, how- 
ever, have that much with us at any 
one time. 

No one knows exactly where the 
money is. Those who deal in such 
things estimate that $4.7 billion is 
in the tills of businesses, banks, and 
governmental agencies. More than $8 
billion may be stored away in safe 
deposit boxes, piggy banks, and cookie 
jars. The rest is in peoples’ pockets, 
with the largest amounts in the pock- 
ets of black marketeers and gamblers. 
Apparently farmers are carrying large 
amounts of cash these days, too. 

A man walked into an insurance of- 
fice recently and asked if annuities 
were sold there... When he was told 
that they were, mped $72,000 
out of a paper , and said, “Give 
me all this will buy.” 


“Dynamite Down South,” by J. Mit- 
chell Morse, This Week. 


The South’s whole way of life will 
be turned upside down in the next 
10 years because of two things: (1) 
industrialization, encouraged by the 
cheap power that has been made avail- 
able by TVA; and (2) the mechanical 





ACME 
A cotton picker at work 


cotton picker which is now being per- 
fected. 

Meanwhile, there will be plenty of 
headaches—big, national headaches 
for labor, for agriculture, for industry, 
and for government. Now is the time 
to start planning the cure. ' 

Today a good field hand can harvest 
15 pounds of cotton an hour. A new 
mechanical cotton picker can pick from 
900 to 1,000 pounds in an hour. In 
the near future, at least four out of 
five cotton hands must find work else- 
where. This will be a national prob- 
lem, for the displaced cotton workers 
will not stay in the South. They will 
migrate to all parts of the country 
in search of jobs. A national body, 
representing agriculture, labor, and 
industry, is needed to work out an 
overall program and make the adjust- 
ment. 

In a few years, America’s cotton 
will be grown on huge mechanized 
plantations, capitalized at millions of 
dollars, and run from office buildings 
in Atlanta and New Orleans. The 
new plantations will be run like fac- 
tories. They will require a few skilled 
workers, and these workers will be 
well paid. and comfortably housed. 


“U. S. Just Learning to Live in World 
Community,” by George Fielding 
Eliot, New York Herald Tribune. 


For nearly 100 years, starting in 
1847, foreign affairs seemed much less 
important to Americans than did our 
domestic problems. Many people do 
not yet realize that the times have 
changed and that America must give 
much attention to her international 
affairs. 

Now we are in a transition period 


Farmers at work by an irrigation 


Weigest of Fact and Opinion 


where we are “acquiring the experi- 
ence which other nations have long 
possessed” in dealing with foreign 
problems. Our statesmen and govern- 
ment leaders find it difficult to please 
local politicians and people who are 
preoccupied with their local problems, 
when so much of their time is needed 
for our world problems. It also is diffi- 
cult for our leaders to do their jobs 
when they are so often criticized by 
a press which is not always sympa- 
thetic to the world viewpoint. 

The big problem today is “Can we 
preserve our democratic ideals and at 
the same time meet the enormous 
world responsibilities which are laid 
upon us?” 

It would be easy for us to lay aside 
our ideals and give someone the power 
to say, “Do this,” and have no more 
nonsense about it. But we in the 
United States must stand on our abil- 
ity to make our democratic ideals work 
in the world at large, as well as in our 
own country. And we must realize 
that we stand or fall with the rest of 
the world. 


“Iraq—An Arab State with a Future,” 
by John Doxat, Travel. 


One Arab state that is taking the 
necessary steps on its own initiative 
to place itself among the world’s free 
people is Iraq—neighbor of Turkey, 
Iran, Arabia, and Syria. After World 
War I, Iraq, formerly part of the 
Turkish empire, became a British man- 
date. 

In 1932 Iraq became an independent 
kingdom. Although it has been com- 
pletely independent of Britain since 
that time, Iraq has cooperated closely 
with the British. 

The small country, it is about the 
size of California; has four million 
people and is ruled by 11-year-old 
King Feisal II. _ The - government, 
which is headed by ‘the King’s uncle 
until Feisal ‘becomes of age, is work- 
ing hard to further universal educa- 
tion, build roads, and make the coun- 
try prosperous. 

The principal export is oil, which is 
piped through a 40-million-dollar pipe- 
line from Iraq to tankers in the harbor 
of Haifa, Palestine. Iraq produces 
five million tons of oil a year. 

Iraq’s history goes back 7,000 years 
to the days of- ancient Bagdad. If 
the progress of the last few years con- 
tinues, Iraq has a fine future. 
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How the world’s supply of grain is being shared 


Labor Law with Teeth 


As we go to press, Congress is con- 
tinuing its debate on legislation de- 
signed to enable the federal govern- 
ment to end industrial disputes which 
threaten the national welfare. 

The center of the stage is occupied 
by the measure which the President 
requested in his address to a joint 
session of Congress, May 25. As he 
spoke, strikes were crippling two vital 
industries, soft-coal mining and rail 
transportation, in spite of the fact 
that both had been taken over by the 
government. To prevent such strikes 
from strangling the nation, President 
Truman asked for a drastic law which 
would run for six months after the 
formal end of the war and would ap- 
ply only to major stoppages in which 
employes refused to work after the 
government had taken over the in- 
dustry. 

If the provisions requested by the 
President are passed by Congress, the 
following action would be taken to 
end strikes in essential industries: 

1. Union leaders would be restrained 
from taking action to keep em- 
ployes of government-operated indus- 
tries from working. 

2. Workers who remained on strike 
in such industries would lose their 
seniority rights and would be drafted 
into the Army. 

3. The wage scale would be fixed 
either by negotiation or by arbitrators 
appointed by the President. 

4. Profits earned during govern- 
ment operation would go to the U. S. 
Treasury. 

5. Employers and union leaders who 
violated the provisions of the law 
would be subject to criminal penalties. 

As might be expected, these stern 
measures are angrily opposed by or- 
ganized labor. Some political leaders, 
too, denounce them as a step toward 
dictatorship. Many businessmen dis- 
like them because they provide for 
the extension of federal power over 
industry as well as labor. 

But other political leaders and in- 
dustrialists favor the President’s bill. 





They believe that its provisions would 
be applied only in national emergen- 
cies when a few thousand men in key 
industries were interfering with the 
economic machinery of the entire 
country. 

The two-day railway strike, which 
cost the nation 400 million dollars, 
ended while the President was address- 
ing Congress. But the lawmakers are 
spurred to action by the continuance 
of the coal strike, which has stopped 
the wheels in many industries depend- 
ent upon coal. There is danger of a 
shipping tie-up, also, for several mari- 
time and longshoremen’s unions have 
threatened to strike. 


Pros and Cons of Rationing 


Should the United States return to 
rationing in order to provide more 
food for the starving people over- 
seas? . 
“Yes!” say such people as Fiorello 
LaGuardia, Director General of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 


ground with steel-edge tools which revolve in paddlewheel fashion. 
operation does the work ordinarily done by the plow, disc, and harrow. 
attachments enable the machine to perform some 20 other farm tasks. 


The Story of the Week 


tion Administration, and Herbert Leh- 
man, the former director general. They 
contend that famine conditions will 
last much longer than was at first be- 
lieved and that rationing assures the 
fairest distribution of food products. 
Without rationing, they say, we can- 
not send abroad the quantities of food 
we have promised. This point of view 
is. vigorously supported by a number 
of citizens’ organizations. 

On the other hand, an emphatic 
“No!” comes from executives of the 
Department of Agriculture as well as 
from Ex-President Hoover, who re- 
cently returned from a tour of the 
world’s famine areas. Mr. Hoover 
thinks that the present government 
practice of taking supplies of food 
at the source is the best way to in- 
sure a steady flow for shipment 
abroad. Many of those who oppose 
rationing feel that it will work only 
when it can be considered a war meas- 
ure. The system takes too long to 
start, they assert, and it encourages 
the black markets that we are trying 
so hard to break up. 


Auto’s Golden Jubilee 


Today, June 3, the first automobile 
show since before the war will open 
in Detroit as part of the automotive 
industry’s golden jubilee celebration. 
It will display a variety of new models 
side by side with the original models 
which date back through half a cen- 
tury. 

It is hard to realize that only 50 
years ago we had a mere handful of 
“horseless carriages” and no automo- 
bile industry worthy of the name. In 
its infancy the new industry turned 
out a few thousand clumsy and expen- 
sive touring cars each year, but after 
1908 the mass-production of moderate- 
priced models resulted in an amazing 
expansion. 

By 1940 we were manufacturing 
about 4,500,000 motor vehicles annu- 
ally, three-fourths of the world’s out- 
put. The industry employed half a 
million workers directly, and through 
the parts and materials it bought fur- 
nished employment for an additional 
six million—many more people than 
there are in the state of Michigan. We 


became the only nation with enough’ 


ey 
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This self-powered, five-horsepower Rototiller, manufactured by the 
Motors Corporation, prepares the soil for immediate planting by crumbling the 
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motor vehicles to carry our entips 
population at one time. 

Four years of war and a waye of 
strikes have made a difference, how. 
ever. With a larger population, we 
have fewer cars than we had in 194], 
and shortages in coal and steel] will 
cut production in 1946 to an estimates 
2,000,000 motor vehicles. 


Another Attempt 


At the end of next week the for.$ 
eign ministers of the United States, 
Britain, Russia, and France will fing 
themselves seated once more around 
the familiar table in Paris. Afte 
repeated failures to agree on peace 
terms for the smaller enemy coyp. 
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Star Scout Norman Putnam, 14, of Syra- 
cuse, New York, was recently awarded the 
Boy Scout Gold Honor Medal for heroism, 
The young hero saved a five-year-old girl 
from drowning when she was trapped 
aboard a motorboat which had exploded, 
throwing a circle of flaming gas and oil 
around the boat. 


tries, they will make still another 
effort to reach an agreement. 

At their most recent meeting, which 
adjourned May 16, few important de- 
cisions were made. On almost every 
issue, Britain, France, and the United 
States were to be found on one side, 
while Russia stubbornly clung to the 
other. Actually, about all that the for- 
eign ministers did was clarify the 
major disputes so that they might be 
easier to handle—some other time. 

But the Paris conference had one 
notable result. In the opinion of See 
retary of State Byrnes and the Re 
publican spokesman. on foreign af 
fairs, Senator Vandenberg, who a 
companied him, a new and stronger 
American policy took shape there. This , 
policy strives for Big Four unity, but 
refuses to appease Russia at the & 
pense of justice for small nations. I 
is expected to earn Mr. Byrnes the 
support of Republicans, as well # 
Democrats, and so put a united coulr 
try behind him at the coming meeting 
of the foreign ministers. 

Mr. Byrnes hopes that when Rut 
sia’s Foreign Minister Molotov Tt 
turns to Paris he will have Stalin’s i 
structions to cooperate more fully. But 
Byrnes has announced that whether 
the meeting succeeds or fails he 
ask to have the general peace confer 
ence meet in July. If Russia refuses 
his request for the conference, he 
will submit the whole problem of peace 
to the United Nations General Assem® 
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bly when it meets in New York in 
September. The UN may find the 
problem as difficult as did the foreign 
ministers, but at least it will focus 
the spotlight of world disapproval on 
any power that deliberately blocks the 
peacemaking. 


Summer Programs 


Summer radio programs that will 
prove both informative and entertain- 
ing have been announced by NBC. 

Our Foreign Policy, Saturdays, 6 
to 6:30 P. M. Discussions by men 
and women, prominent in a number 
of fields, on foreign relations. 

Pacific Story, Sundays, 10:30 to 
11:00 P. M. Dramatizations of prob- 
lems pertaining to the Pacific., 

Music of the United Nations, Thurs- 
days, 10:30 to 11:00 P. M. Programs 
to familiarize Americans with the 
songs and melodies of other lands. 

Tales of the Foreign Service, Fri- 


days, 10:30 to 11:00 P. M. Opportu- 


nities to observe the work of the men 
who represent us in foreign countries. 

Home Around the World, Saturdays 
(beginning June 29), 10:30 to 11:00 
A. M. Seventeen weekly programs 
designed to take the listeners into the 
homes of other nations. 

(Note: All time listings are East- 
ern Standard Time. Adjustments 
must be made for daylight time and 
other zones.) 


Birth of a Nation 


Improvements are going forward in 
the dusty, squalid little town of Am- 


man as newly crowned King Abdullah 
modernizes what is now the capital 
of the Kingdom of Trans-Jordan. 

Until a few days ago, when it was 
formally granted its independence by 
Britain, the Trans-Jordan had chafed 
and fretted as part of the Palestine 
mandate entrusted to the British by 
the League of Nations. It is smaller 
than our state of Virginia and has 
no resources to speak of, but its lo- 
cation at the crossroads of the Near 
East made it important to Britain. 
As its name indicates, it lies on the 
far side of the Jordan River, and there 
it guards the eastern approaches of 
Palestine. Also, a strategic railway 
runs through the country from north 
to south, and an oil pipe line crosses 
it from east to west. 

In accordance with her present pol- 
icy of keeping on especially friendly 
terms with people whose good will 
is necessary for the defense of the 
Empire, Britain offered Trans-Jordan 
its independence—on certain condi- 
tions. Abdullah has agreed to permit 
the maintenance of British troops in 


_his kingdom, and Britain will continue 


to support his Arab Legion, a smart, 
up-to-date force of 9,000 men. 


What Fate for BBC? 


Britons of all classes from cabbies 
to noble lords have a new topic for 
discussion these days. The charter of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation 
will expire at the end of the year, and 
the question is whether or not some 
entirely different system should be 
adopted. Already a cabinet committee 
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> pen is the food of the people of Hunan Province, once known as the “rice bowl 


central China.” Fields once covered with the green of wing rice are now sun- 
parched, barren stretches of land. eet . 
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, government operation of coal mines, the top administrators were (left to right) Vice Admiral Ben Moreell and Secretary 
of Interior J. A. Krug. Shown here with them are United Mine Workers’ head, John L. Lewis, and John J. O’Leary, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. 


is considering the matter, and the lis- 
tening public is airing its own views 
in clubs and pubs and the daily papers. 
BBC, the only broadcasting agency 
in the United Kingdom, is supported 
by taxes on receiving sets. It carries 
no advertising and is controlled by 
the government. Though its calm, 
confident broadcasts were very popular 
during the dark war years, radio lis- 
teners are now becoming as critical 
as they were before 1939. They com- 
plain that there is too little variety 
in the programs, that the entertain- 
ment is good only for the cure of in- 
somnia, and that BBC’s fear of taking 
sides in politics prevents its speakers 
from expressing any ideas at all. 
But not many of these critics wish 
to change to an all-commercial system 
such as ours. Most seem to want 
both government programs and com- 
mercial programs so that listeners may 
take their choice. Such a plan has 
worked well in Canada and Australia. 


Turkey’s First Election 


Last week Turkey was scheduled to 
have the first free election in her 
long history. Since Ataturk deposed 
the Sultan in 1922, she has been gov- 
erned by the Republican People’s 
Party, which he established as the 
only legal political organization. But 
last month General Inonu, his succes- 
sor as president-dictator, announced 
that in the election all citizens above 
18 would be able to vote for their own 
local officials. Later, in the fall, an- 
other election will permit them to vote 
for members of the National Assembly. 

Turkey’s enlistment in the ranks of 
the democracies seems to have been 
prompted by international as well as 
national considerations. She is the 
only one of Russia’s many border 
states that has managed to remain 
completely independent of Moscow, 
and she has become alarmed by Soviet 
demands for portions of her territory 
and for a share in the control of the 
Dardanelles. 

Compared with Stalin’s 6,000,000 
veterans and thousands of planes, 
Inonu’s poorly equipped army of 
750,000 looks pitifully weak, and it 
is not surprising that Turkey should 
turn to Britain and the United States 
for help. Kind words from the 
British and the recent visit of the 
U. S. S. Missouri have encouraged her, 
but she wants to strengthen her 
friendship with the great democracies 
by every possible means. She hopes 
that becoming a democracy herself 
will help somewhat. In believing this 
she may be right, but her long years 
under a dictatorship are poor prepara- 
tion for democracy. 


Building for Tomorrow 
(Concluded from page 1) 


His task was done; ’twas a work sub- 
lime— 

An angel of joy and a fiend of crime— 

A lesson of life from the wrecks of 
time. 


O Crime: with ruin thy road is strewn; 

The brightest beauty the world has 
known 

Thy power has wasted, till in the mind 

No trace of ,its presence is left behind. 


The loathsome wretch in the dungeon 
low, 

With a face of a fiend and a look of woe, 

Ruined by revels of crime and sin, 

A pitiful wreck of what might have been, 

Hated and shunned, and without a home, 

Was the child that played in the streets 
of Rome. 











SMILES 


Wife: “What a nerve that man has to 
charge us ten dollars for towing us only 
half a mile!” 

Husband: “Don’t fret; I’m making him 
earn it. I’ve got the brakes on.” 


* * * 


“Did you evér have an accident?” 
“Nope, but a mule kicked me once.” 
“Wouldn’t you call that an accident?” 
“Why, no, the mule did it on purpose.” 




















DAY in SAT. EVE. POST 


“You just missed him. He went through 
e or four months ago” 


Little Betty came home from her last 
day in the first grade sobbing that she 
couldn’t bear to leave her nice teacher. 

“Now, now,” her mother comforted 
her, “you should be glad that you have 
been promoted to the second grade.” 

“TI am, Mother,” Betty answered, “but 
I do wish my teacher knew enough to be 
promoted along with me.” 


* * * 


Radio quiz announcer: “Now, sir, what 
can you tell me about nitrates?” 

Contestant: “Well, errr, they are a lot 
cheaper than day rates.” 


* * * 


The mail had come in at an Army base, 
and the boys were standing around to get 
it. The mail clerk called, “Private Ben- 
jamin Franklin.” 

A voice from the ranks yelled, “Isn’t he 
out on points yet?” 

* * * 


“That umbrella of yours looks as if it 
might have seen better days.” 
“Well, it has had its ups and downs.” 


* * * 


“Could you possibly give me a raise, 
sir? Three companies are after me.” 

“What companies?” 

“The gas, electric, and telephone.” 


* * * 


“She’s a woman who has gone through 
a great deal for her belief.” 

‘Indeed? And just what is her belief?” 

“She believes that she can wear a num- 
ber five shoe on a number seven foot.” 


* * * 


He was trying desperately to get ac- 
quainted. ‘Tell me,” he asked, “haven’t 
I seen your face somewhere before?” 

“T don’t think so,” she replied acidly, 
trying just as desperately to discourage 
him. “It always stays right here, be- 
tween my ears.” 
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Romania Now 


(Concluded from page 1) 


During the 19th century a national 
consciousness was aroused in the two 
little states, perhaps stimulated by 
the French Revolution which had 
taken place some years earlier. Soon 
after the middle of the century, with 
the aid of the Great Powers, they 
succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the Turks and united as a nation. 

Even then Romania had large 
minority groups. But at the same 
time numbers of Romanians lived else- 
where under foreign rule. For ex- 
ample, the Russian Czars held Bessa- 
rabia with its large Romanian popula- 
tion, and the Hapsburg emperors 
ruled millions of other Romanians in 
Hungary. Romania resolved, there- 
fore, to liberate her countrymen as 
soon as possible, even though it meant 
bringing still more minority groups 
within her borders. This resolve was 
strengthened by a general desire for 
expansion. 

One opportunity came with the 
Balkan Wars immediately preceding 
World War I. When Bulgaria be- 
came involved in a struggle with 
Greece and Serbia, Romania stepped 
in and with little excuse seized South- 
ern Dobruja (see map). 

With the outbreak of the World 
War, Romania saw new opportunities 
for expansion and joined the Allied 
cause. She was speedily defeated by 
the Central Powers, however, and 
among other humiliations was forced 
to give territory to Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary. 

Of course the final Allied victory 
shortly reversed this picture. Because 
of her services to the Allies, Romania 
was rewarded with handsome terri- 
torial grants in the peace treaties. 
By 1919 she occupied a new impor- 
tance on the map, having more than 
doubled in area and population. Her 
new borders (see map) included Bes- 
sarabia, taken from Russia; Southern 
Dobruja, retaken from Bulgaria; and 
Transylvania, Bukovina, and part of 
the Banat region, taken from Austria- 
Hungary. 

To Romania, these gains seemed 
justifiable, for all the new areas under 
her control included Romanians. But 
they also included millions of aliens— 
30 per cent of the country’s total pop- 
ulation was by now foreign. None of 
Romania’s neighbors accepted the ter- 
ritorial changes, and they clamored 
loudly for return of their nationals 
who were now under Romanian rule. 

World War II brought repeated 
changes in this political jigsaw puz- 
zle. After the fall of France in 1940, 
Romania speedily fell under the con- 
trol of Germany. Nazi pressure forced 
her to give part of Transylvania back 
to Hungary and to return Southern 
Dobruja to Bulgaria. Russia, too, 
exerted pressure to regain Bessa- 
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Minorities in Romania 


rabia, and took in addition Northern 
Bukovina, which had never before 
been Russian territory. Russia lost 
both areas the following year when 
Romania joined Germany in the war 
against the Soviet Union. 

Romania’s surrender to Soviet arms 
in 1944 once again reversed the situa- 
tion, and Russia retook the provinces 
she had so recently lost to Romania. 
However, the Soviet government 
backed Romania’s claims against Hun- 
gary, and saw to it that Transylvania 
was handed back to Romanian rule. 

That is the pattern which faced the 
foreign ministers last month in Paris, 
and it is the pattern which they ap- 
proved. In brief, they decided that 
Southern Dobruja should remain Bul- 
garian, as it had been prior to 1913; 
that Bessarabia and Northern Buko- 
vina should belong to Russia; and 
that the Romanian-Hungarian border 
should remain as it was fixed after 
the last war—that is, that all of Tran- 
sylvania should be Romania’s. This 
decision gives Romania 91,600 square 
miles (about the size of Oregon) and 
about 16,500,000 people. 


Minorities in Romania 


A glance at the minorities map ac- 
companying this article will show 
that none of the minorities problems 
in these areas were settled by the 
foreign ministers’ decision. Large 
numbers of Romanians still live out- 
side Romanian borders, and large 
groups of Hungarians, Bulgarians, 
and Germans are still inside Romania. 
It is estimated, for example, that al- 
most 60 per cent of Bessarabia’s popu- 
lation is Romanian, and that there 
are as many Romanians as Russians 
in the disputed Bukovina province. 

In the case of Transylvania, par- 
ticularly, the critics feel that the de- 
cision of the foreign ministers is 
likely to lead to trouble. Commenting 
on this problem, the Washington Post 
recently said editorially: 
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“In the disposition of Transylvania, 
the four powers have committed a 
wrong which will spread dragon’s 
teeth throughout the Balkans. Tran- 
sylvania—the whole of it—is given to 
Romania, though there are, on modest 
count, at least 1,500,000 Hungarians 
in the area. The manner of the trans- 
fer was as bad as the transfer itself. 
The decision was arrived at without 
a scintilla of evidence in support of 
it. It was the result of power poli- 
tics at its rawest.” 

According to the Post and other 
critics, the disputed Transylvania 
region should have been divided be- 
tween Hungary and Romania, giving 
to Hungary at least the narrow border 
strip which is heavily populated with 
Hungarians. It is asserted by some 
observers that Hungary’s 1000-year 
claims to this region were not even 
considered at the recent Paris con- 
ference. 

Those who support the foreign min- 
isters’ decision reply that no settle- 
ment can be made of Europe’s tangled 
minorities problems which will satisfy 
everyone and give full justice to all 
sides. They say that the only solu- 
tion which might work in time is for 
each nation to trade populations with 
its neighbors: thus Romania might 
transfer its Hungarian minority to 
Hungary, and Hungary might send 
its Romanians back to Romania. 

These people also point out that 
Hungary was Germany’s partner in 
both the World Wars, while Romania 
was on the Allied side in the first war 
and during at least part of the sec- 
ond. Thus, it is argued, Hungary’s 
claims do not deserve as much hear- 
ing as Romania’s. 

Aside from these territorial prob- 
lems which may rise to plague Ro- 
mania again, what chance has this 
unhappy country for peaceful, prosper- 
ous life? That depends largely on 


how much modern improvement she is 
Actually, 


capable of making. Ro- 
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mania has been favored by nature fay 
more than any of the other Balkan 
states. She has extremely fertile gojj 
over large areas which, with suitabje 
methods of agriculture, can produce 
sufficient food for the home population 
besides 
abroad. 
owns the largest oil resources in By. 
rope outside Russia. 


Romania has been a poverty-stricken 
nation. 
engaged in agriculture and stock. 
raising, hampered by primitive farm. 
ing methods, hopelessly inadequate 
transportation, and a heavy burden ¢ / 
of ignorance and superstition. Fam 
production is badly one-sided: five 
sixths of the entire crop is graiq 
Thus when grain prices fall, the whole 
nation is hurt economically. 


mania have been broken up and di- 
vided among the people in the last 
25 years, but lack of money has made 
it difficult for the small landholders 
to develop their farms and has forced 
most of them deeply into debt. 


ize her agriculture, but she also needs 
to develop industrially. Petroleum js 
at present the only industry of im- 
portance, except for a little flour mill- 
ing, brewing, and distilling. 


nian governments traditionally have 


actually. the government of Premier 


mania will again become unfriendly. 


controlling food and jobs. 
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large quantities for gale 
She has fine forests, ang 


In spite of these resources, however, 


Four-fifths of the people are 


Many of the former estates in Ro- 
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Romania not only needs to modern- 


Politics Bad 


Politically, there is room for great 
improvement over the past. Roma- 


~ 


/ 


been corrupt, cruel; and _ inefficient, 
At the present time 24-year-old King 
Michael is nominally in power, but 


‘ 


Groza (which has been in office since 
March 1945) rules by decree, with or 
without the consent of the king. This 
government is strongly dominated by 
local Communists and by the Russians, § 
who are taking no chances that Ro- 


Despite pledges made to the Allies 
early this year, the Romanian govern- 
ment still operates much as a dictator- 
ship, limiting personal liberties and 
The Peas- 
ant Party, believed by American ob- 
servers to represent the great bulk of 
the population, has almost no voice 
in the government. No elections have 
been held since 1937, and no plans for 
elections in the future have as yet 
been made. 








Pronunciations 


Abdullah—ahb-dul'lah 
Atatark—ah-tah-turk’ 
Banat—bah-naht’ 
Bukovina—bu-ko-vee’nah 
Dobruja—doh'broo-juh 
Groza—groh’tsah 
Haifa—hi-fa’ 
Inonu—ee’no-nu 
Moldavia—mol-day’vyuh 
Wallachia—wo-la’ki-a 
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Do we know our lessons? 


Book of the Week 
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Cheap at the price 


Freedom vs. Responsibility 


(The following review of a recent book is con- 
fined to @ summary of the author's viewpoints, 
which are not necessarily endorsed by the editors 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. ) 


“Wf REEDOM” is a word all Ameri- 
cans love; it has been our battle 
ery in war and politics for more than 
300 years. “Responsibility” is a less 
popular word—one we do not often 
write into our constitutions or make 
speeches about. Yet freedom and re- 
sponsibility go hand in hand and we 
cannot have one without the other. 
So says Carl L. Becker, the late 


* historian, in his book Freedom and 


Responsibility in the American- Way 
of Life (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50). 


amines the idea of freedom: how’ we 


got it and what we have done to make . 


ita reality in our daily lives. Finally, 
he poses the problem of how we are 
to meet the responsibilities freedom 
places upon us. 

As Becker sees it, there can no 


longer be any doubt that freedom 


does involve responsibility; the only 
question is how best to combine the 
two. “This,” he says, “is the central 
problem of all political philosophy and 
practice, the problem of the one and 
the many—the difficulty being to rec- 
oncile the desirable liberties of the 
individual with the necessary power 
of government in such a way as ‘0 
do justice to the desires and interests 
of all individuals and classes in so- 
ciety.” 

Becker recognizes three kinds of 
freedom as important in the American 
way of life. First, there is freedom 
of the mind, which includes the right 
to speak, write, and worship as one 
pleases. Second, there is political lib- 
erty—the right to a voice in govern- 
ment, the right to a fair trial if one 
18 accused of a crime, and so on. 
Third among the freedoms is the right 
of each person to earn his living in 
any way he likes provided he stays 
within a few broad limits. 

Freedom of the mind was extremely 
important to the men and women who 
founded our country. 

The 18th century, when the first 
Tush of settlers to the New World 
: , was a time of changing ideas 
in Europe. People were stirring un- 
der the oppressive rule of kings and 
nobles, and as they shook off their 
old ways they developed a fresh view 


In this book, Becker ex- - 


of man and the universe he occupies. 

The new belief was that God had 
created the universe in an orderly pat- 
tern which men could understand 
through reason. By thinking and 
studying the world around them, they 
could find out the “laws of nature.” 
Then the only problem would be to 
arrange governments and other social 
institutions in harmony with the laws 
of nature. 

Naturally, those who believed this 
believed each person should have as 
much freedom as possible to think for 
himself and to exchange ideas with 
others. As they saw it, an unre- 
stricted traffic in ideas would eventu- 
ally bring truth to light. 

The founders of the American sys- 
tem brought this belief here from 
Europe and incorporated it into the 
governmental and social “institutions 
they set up. In writing our constitu- 


tions, federal and state, they included: 


guarantees of free speech, free re- 
ligion, and a free press. 

Appraising these guarantees as they 
stand today, Becker asks two ques- 
tions. How well do they carry out 
their original purpose? And, should 
they be changed because of the 
changed conditions of modern times? 

He does not think our guarantees 
of intellectual liberty work very well. 
It is not because the government limits 
our freedom to think and say what 
we please. The difficulty, as Becker 
sees it, is that a very few people con- 
trol our sources of information and 
thus dictate our opinions. 


Secondhand Information 


Becker puts it this way: “The think- 
ing of the average citizen and his 
opinion about public affairs is in very 
great measure shaped by a wealth 
of information and ideas—informa- 
tion the truth of which he cannot ver- 
ify; ideas formulated by persons un- 
known to him, and too often inspired 
by economic, political, religious, or 
other interests that are never avowed.” 

The 18th century thinkers who 
urged unrestricted free speech believed 
everyone would use it to search for 
truth. “But,” Becker says, “freedom 
of speech does not travel exclusively 
on a one-way street marked ‘Search 
for Truth.’ It often enough travels 
on a one-way street marked ‘Private 


Profit,’ or on another marked ‘Any- 
thing to Win an Election’.” 

Worse still, as Becker points out, 
freedom of speech is often used by 
those who would destroy all our free- 
doms. Communists and Fascists have 
employed it to advocate the overthrow 
of democratic government. 

This is where responsibility comes 
in. If people do not use their free- 
dom in the right way, they will lose 
it altogether. For this reason, Becker 
thinks we may have to change our 
guarantees of freedom so that they 
cannot be used to promote dishonest 
or undemocratic causes. We may have 
to limit the freedom of some for the 
good of all. a 

Becker puts it this way: “Freedom 
of speech is for those who are for 
it—for those who are willing to accept 
it and abide by it as a political method; 
and I can see no reason why a demo- 
cratic government should not defend 
its existence by force against internal 
enemies as well as external enemies 
whose avowed aim is to destroy it.” 

Becker thinks our political freedoms 
are also misused in many cases. Fur- 
thermore, he thinks some of them 
are badly guaranteed as things stand 
now. He takes the right to a fair 
trial as an example. People are seldom 
denied the right to a trial by jury, 
but, as he sees it, they are often denied 
justice because of the clumsy way our 
judicial process works. 

To his mind, “trial by jury is anti- 
quated, unscientific, and inadequate. 
In this age, when fact-finding has be- 
come almost an exact science, some 
better method could be devised for 
determining the guilt or inno¢ence 
of a person accused of crime than 
one that excludes much relevant evi- 
dence, makes far too much of what- 
ever distinction there may be between 
direct and circumstantial evidence, and 
turns the investigation over to two 
sets of rival attorneys whose profes- 
sional success depends not on finding 
out what happened but on winning 
the case.” 

It is in the field of economic free- 
dom, however, that Becker pleads most 
earnestly for change. Here, he sees 
freedom used with terrible irresponsi- 
bility. 
to endure the hardship of depressions, 
unemployment, and other social ills 


Millions of people are forced . 


so that those who profit by the right 
to do business without government in- 
terference may continue to enjoy their 
freedom. 

Becker admits that the system of 
free enterprise with little or no gov- 
ernment regulation worked well in 
the United States for many years. 
It could, he maintains, because there 
were always new opportunities for 
a man to strike out on his own. 

But, as Becker sees it, conditions 
have changed. There are no more 
frontiers and the industrial machine 
has become so complicated that it will 
not run without some kind of control. 
To his mind, government regulations 
of economic life are like traffic rules. 
A few decades ago, when there were 
not many cars on the roads, there 
were few traffic rules. But today there 
are so many that drivers must obey 
great numbers of traffic rules in order 
to avoid serious jams and accidents. 


Four Systems 


There are four great systems in 
which governments regulate economic 
life—Communism, Fascism, Socialism, 
and what Becker calls Social Democ- 
racy. Communism takes away all 
kinds of liberty but promises that 
some time in the future political and 
intellectual freedom will be restored. 
Fascism takes away all' freedom for- 
ever. Socialism takes away only the 
right of private economic enterprise, 
while Social Democracy simply asks 
us to submit private economic enter- 
prise to government control whenever 
it seems necessary to correct its evils. 

For Becker, the choice is an easy 
one. All of our freedoms are valu- 
able, and, as he sees it, we should ac- 
cept the system which disturbs them 
least. In other words, Social Democ- 
racy is the answer. 





LITTLE IN NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
Cornerstone 


What Becker wants is overall gov- 
ernment planning to avoid unemploy- 
ment and depressions. He favors 
measures like the Full Employment 
Bill, which was introduced into Con- 
gress last year. This bill provided 
that the government should watch 
business very carefully. Whenever a 
depression threatened, it should stim- 
ulate new enterprises and, if neces- 
sary, launch projects of its own to 
provide jobs. 

Becker stresses the idea that in the 
economic field we must combine free- 
dom with responsibility. Becker be- 
lieves that, unrestricted economic free- 
dom will lead to depressions and un- 
employment. With these ills will 


come widespread discontent. And then 
we may fall into fascism, for the peo- 
ple’s misery may lead them to follow 
the kind of “strong men” who took 
over in Germany and Italy when those 
nations failed to solve their problems 
by democratic methods. 
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Secretary of State 





Is Byrnes Doing a Good Job? 


T has been slightly less than a year 

since President Truman announced 
that he was calling James Francis 
Byrnes to come from his retirement 
in South Carolina back to Washington 
and take over the job of Secretary of 
State. In the months which have fol- 
lowed his appointment, the American 
people have been sizing up the quali- 
ties which Secretary Byrnes has dem- 
onstrated in the execution of his high 
office. They have been analyzing the 
manner in which he has carried out 
the duties and responsibilities of his 
position. In making this analysis, 
they have the record of Byrnes’ work 
during a year of history-making con- 
ferences abroad and of difficult and 
numerous tasks at home. These have 
included the reorganization of the De- 
partment of State, the selection of de- 
partmental assistants, participation in 
the task of setting up the United Na- 
tions, and attendance at a number of 
conferences—the Potsdam meeting of 
the Big Three, the London, Moscow, 
and Paris sessions of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

Throughout much of his work dur- 
ing his first year in office, Secretary 
Byrnes has been able to draw upon 
a wealth of previous experience in 
government. There are few men or 
women in the nation who have had 
the diversity of experience Byrnes has 
had in high governmental posts, in- 
cluding those of a legislative, judicial, 
and administrative nature. 

Byrnes, who celebrated his 67th 
birthday last month during the Paris 
Conference, was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina. His formal school- 
ing was interrupted when he was 14 
years old because he had to go to work 
to help support his widowed mother. 
He became an office boy in a law firm 
and a stenographer, and within sev- 
eral years was earning enough money 
to enable his mother to stop working. 





ACME 


During his first year in his post, Secretary 
Byrnes has met several times with Rus- 
sia’s Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov. 


He began to study law in his spare 
time under the guidance of an old 
judge, and in 1903, he passed the bar 
examination. He bought and edited 
a newspaper later, but in 1908, de- 
cided to try his hand at politics. He 
ran for and was elected to a minor 
office in the State government. When 
his two-year term was up, he offered 
himself as a candidate for the national 
House of Representatives, and was 
elected. 

After serving for 14 years in the 
House, Byrnes was ready to try for 
the Senate. He was defeated in his 
first race, but was elected in 1930. 
He represented South Carolina in the 
Senate until June, 1941, when the late 





Secretary of State James F. Byrnes holding a press conference 


President Roosevelt appointed him to 
an associate justiceship on the Su- 
preme Court. He stayed on the court 
for little more than a year—until Oc- 
tober 1942, when President Roosevelt 
set up the Office of Economic Stabiliz- 
ation and called for Byrnes to admin- 
ister it. Byrnes remained as Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer—that job was fre- 
quently referred to as “Assistant 
President’’—until his retirement 
shortly before Roosevelt’s death in 
1945. 

This first year as Secretary of State 
has seen Byrnes’ popularity with 
the American people and, if Washing- 
ton gossips are to be believed, with 
President Truman, ebb and flow. At 
various times, it has been reported 
that Truman was looking around for 
a Secretary of State who was more 
to his liking than Byrnes. There 
have also been periods when an in- 
formal vote of confidence has been 
tendered him by newspaper, radio, and 
magazine comment and by statements 
by President Truman to newsmen that 
Byrnes was doing a good job. 

Those who have been outspokenly 
critical of Byrnes as Secretary of State 
dwell largely on his lack of experience 
for this particular job. They say 
that a career which has been confined 
chiefly to the United States Congress 
is hardly one to qualify a man for the 
position of directing the nation’s for- 
eign affairs in these troubled times. 
They point to the United States’ posi- 
tion of leadership in world affairs at 
a time when the future peace and well- 
being of the world is at stake, and 
go on to say that Mr. Byrnes lacks 
the knowledge, training, and experi- 
ence in this field to enable him to lead 
the nation in a wise foreign policy. 


Some Criticism 


Critics of Secretary Byrnes say in 
addition to being too poorly qualified 
for his present job, he is too small a 
man for the position. They do not 
make light of his past work; indeed, 
they say that he has done well a num- 
ber of things during his long public 
career. But they do say that he. is 
not the strong, capable type of person 
we need to represent the nation in its 
dealings with foreign governments. 

Another point of criticism which 
has been directed toward the Secre- 
tary is that at the present time his 
shortcomings are particularly bad. It 
is said that the nation finds itself to- 


day with a President who is singu- 
larly inexperienced in foreign affairs. 
Therefore, the second most important 
job in the nation should be filled by 
someone who is strongly qualified, 
someone who can make up for Presi- 
dent Truman’s lack of knowledge and 
experience in the realm of foreign 
affairs. 


Praise for Byrnes 


Those who support and praise Mr. 
Byrnes remind his critics that the 
state of the nation’s dealings with 
foreign nations is probably the most 
difficult in the country’s history—at 
least, these are among the most diffi- 
cult times. They say that the prob- 
lems which confront the victorious 
nations are Herculean and that no one 
man is strong enough or wise enough 
to solve them alone. 
nature of the problems, the solving of 
them is slow, tedious work. 

“Jimmy” Byrnes, they are quick 
to point out, is a man who knows from 
long experience how to get men of 
widely divergent viewpoints to talk 
things over and find a common ground 
on which both can not only stand, but 
can work together as well. That is 
the kind of Secretary of State we need 
in this period, they say: one who can 
work patiently and without becoming 
unduly discouraged with men of op- 
posite opinions and secure solutions 
which both will approve. 

The supporters of Secretary Byrnes 
defend his past record in interna- 
tional affairs. They point to his years 
in the Senate where he worked closely 
with Cordell Hull on reciprocal trade 
agreements, where he was given the 
credit for guiding the lend-lease legis- 
lation through a balky Senate. They 
remind Byrnes’ critics that he realized 
early that there would be a war and 
that we would become involved in it. 
His record on support to Great Britain 
and preparedness for the United 
States, they say, speaks eloquently for 
the Secretary’s perception. 

Perhaps somewhere between these 
two extreme positions is the true eval- 
uation of James F. Byrnes as Secre- 
tary of State. It is far too early to 
determine what place history will 
award him for this work. But both 
the critics and the supporters of 
Byrnes will agree that these are 
troubled times, and that any man who 
heads the Department of State has 
a difficult and arduous task. 


By the very ° 
















































































Study Guide 


Strikes 


1, What are some of the ways in 
which the present disputes between 
labor and management are affecting 
reconversion? 

2. What is meant by “com 
arbitration” as a method for 
industrial disputes? What are 4 
arguments against compulsory - arbi. 
tration? 4 

3. What are some of the argumenp 
for a system of compulsory arbi® 
tion? 

4. In what industries is it mogt 
quently urged that the gove 
step in to prevent complete 
stoppages? 










Discussion 


1. Read carefully the statements 
made by Senator Wayne Morse and 
Donald Richberg, as quoted on page 2, 
One argues that the right to strike 
keeps the individual from being ex 
ploited by his employer. The other @ 
argues that the government must pre. ; 
vent work stoppages from interfering 
with the public welfare. Do you think 
either of these statements is entirely 
wrong? How do you think we can 
find a solution to the conflict between ~ 
individual freedom on the. one hand,” 
and general welfare on the other? 

2. Have you read or heard discus | 
sions of other ways to settle indug © 
trial unrest? If you have, describe 
some of the plans, and tell what you” 
think of them. ; 


2. 


1. Why has Romania always beei 
a storm center in international poli. 
tics? 

2. What territories did Romania 
gain at the close of World War I? ~ 

3. Why did these territorial gains 
seem justifiable to the Romanians, 
and why did they seem unfair to Re 
mania’s neighbors? 

4. Briefly, what are the decisions 
concerning Romania made by the Big 
Four foreign ministers recently? “7 

5. Did these decisions solve 
problems created by the many Mik 
nority groups living in the territorié 
concerned ? “, 

6. What natural resources does Re 
mania have? 

7. Why, despite these natural re 7 
sources, is Romania still a poor et 
try? 


ae 


Discussion 


1. The Balkan countries, and wane: 
of the countries of eastern Euro 
have always had a problem of mi 
groups: that is, small groups of H 
garians have been forced to live 
Romania; Romanians have f ou 
themselves living in Bulgaria; and #> 
on. These minorities are always 
threat to international peace. @ 
you suggest ways to remedy & 
situation? 

2. The Big Four foreign mir 
meeting in Paris recently, hop 
agree on terms for most of the pea 
treaties in Europe. They did not 
ceed in making many final decision 
and now it is suggested that all | 
tions involved in the war meet to @ 
cuss peace terms. Do you or do you 
think it would be wise to bring 4 1% 
group of nations together to arra 
treaties if the leading nations cans 
agree? Give your reasons. 


* 
ae 














